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GENL.  G.  T.  J]EAURE(IARD. 


PROCEEDINGS 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA, 


CHARLESTON,  S,  C 


KKLATIVE    TO   THE 


Presentation  of  tlie  Sword  ot  Gen.  Beaure^-arcl 
by  Jiis  Grandson;   its  Reception  by  Dele- 
gates from   Charleston,   "witli  the 
official  action  of 

The  City  Council  of  Charleston, 

27th  March,  1893, 
Upon  their  formal  acceptance  of  this  trust. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell  Co.,  Printers, 

Nos.  3  and  5  Broad  and  117  East  Bay  Streets. 

1893. 


GEN.  BEAUREGARD'S  WILL 

is  dated  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  as  follows :  "This  is  my 
last  will  and  testament.  I.  Pierre  Gustavo  Toutant  Beau- 
regard, being  in  good  health  and  of  sound  mind,  do  make 
this  my  last  olographic  will  for  the  information  of  whom  it 
may  concern  and  for  their  guidance  generally." 


'I  give  to  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  if  acceptable  to  it, 
the  sword  which  was  presented  to  me  by  some  ladies  of 
New  Orleans  in  1861  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter." 


GENERAL  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 


The  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  Confederate  soldier,  which  was  made 
through  the  Press  of  the  Union  on  the  morning 
of  21st  February,  1893,  caused  universal  regret 
throughout  the  South.  Nowhere  was  the  expression 
of  the  public  sorrow  more  manifested  than  in 
Charleston. 

The  annual  Review  of  the  troops  of  the  4th  Brig- 
ade S.  C.  volunteer  troops,  was  to  occur  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  22nd  inst.,  and  although  the  time 
was  limited,  Gren.  Huguenin  issued  the  following 
order,  which  was  executed  by  every  command  on 
parade  the  next  day. 


Headquarters  4th  Brigade,         \ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  February  21st,  1893.  j 

General  Orders  No.  3. 

The  Brigadier  General  commanding  announces  with 
sincere  regret  the  death  of  that  distinguished  soldier  and 
military  engineer,  Gen.  G.  T,  Beauregard,  which  sad  event 
occurred  in  New  Orleans  yesterday. 

The  South  had  no  braver  and  no  more  faithful  soldier. 
The  City  of  Charleston  owes  to  him,  in  great  part,  the 
skillful  and  successful  defence  of  her  harbor ;  and  to  him  is 
due  the  reverence  accorded  by  generous  people  for  deeds  of 
duty  well  performed.  Every  organization  of  this  command 
had  the  honor  of  serving  under  him.     As  a  mark  of  respect 
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to  him  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  flags  be  suitably  draped 
on  the  annual  parade  and  inspection  on  the  22nd  inst. 

T.  A.  HUGUENIN, 
Brigadier  General  Commandina. 
Official : 

Geo.  B.  Edwards, 

Major  and  Adjutant  General. 

The  municipal  flag  on  the  City  Hall  was  promptly 
displayed  at  half  staff,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
City  Council,  Mayor  Ficken  officially  announced  the 
death  of'  Gen'l  Beauregard  in  fitting  words  of 
spmpathy  and  condolence. 

The  Survivor's  Association  of  Charleston  District, 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  for  a  memorial  meeting 
at  which  the  Confederate  Survivors,  the  citizens 
generally  and  tlie  ladies  of  the  city  especially  could 
take  part.  'J'hese  plans  were  complete  and  embraced 
a  programme,  worthy  of  the  city,  and  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  dead. 

The  Committee  in  charge  consisting  of  C.  I. 
Walker,  F.  L.  Childs,  B.  B.' Smith,  E.  Willis,  R.  L. 
Brodie,  Chas.  Inglesby,  Hutson  Lee,  C.  H.  Rivers, 
Geo.  D.  Bryan,  Zimmerman  Davis  John  Grimball, 
J.  H.  Steinmeyer,  A.  W.  Marshall,  Chas.  Kerrison, 
Robert  Wilson,  fixed  the  12th  April  as  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  thus  recalling  the  date  of  the  first  gun 
of  the  war,  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  afi*ording  time 
for  the  gentlemen  invited  to  speak  to  prepare  for  the 
solemn  occasion ;  while  these  arrangements  were 
progressing,  the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
press  of  28th  February,  that  General  Beauregard 
had  b}^  his  will,  bequeathed  his  sword,  presented 
to  him  in  May,  1861,  by  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  to 
the  custody  of  the  City  of  Charleston.     Not  having 
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any  official  information,  Mayor  Ficken  tele- 
graphed to  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  on  2nd  March, 
on  the  subject.  Meantime  a  letter  was  received  on 
7th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  from  Judge 
Beauregard,  officially  mentioning  the  terms  of  the 
will  as  to  the  sword,  whereupon  Mayor  Ficken 
promptly  sent  the  following  telegram  : 

To  Hon.  R.  T.  Beauregard,  Xew  Orleans. 

"The  City  Council  of  Charleston  desires  to  pay  the 
highest  honors  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Greneral 
Beauregard,  and  if  agreeable  to  his  family  will  have 
a  special  delegation  in  New  Orleans  on  the  16th 
inst.  to  formally  receive  his  sword — I  await  your 
reply." 

On  the  8th  the  following  answer  was  received, 
addressed  to  the  Mayor.  "The  16th  inst.  selected, 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  family." 

R.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

The  Mayor  at  once  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  following  representative  delegation  to  proceed 
to  New  Orleans. 

Hon.  Wm  A.  Courtenay,  Ex-Mayor  ;  Alderman 
C.  S.  Gradsden,  of  the  City  Council. 

Rev.  John  Johnson,  the  engineer  of  Fort  Sumter 
during  the  war. 

Gen.  T.  A.  Huguenin,  the  last  commander  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

The  presence  in  New  Orleans  of  Ex- Mayor  Wm. 
Porcher  Miles,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Beauregard  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  and  at 
Manassas,  and  the  desire  of  the  delegates  to  have 


him  associated  in  this  mission  found  expression  in 
the  following  letter. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  11th  March,  1S93. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles,  Ex-Mayor  of  Charleston,  Neiv 
New  Orleans,  La  : — 

Dp:ar  Sir  : — The  undersigned  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  Mayor  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  receive 
on  behalf  of  the  City,  the  sword  of  the  late  General 
Beauregard,  bequeathed  by  his  will. 

As  a  former  Executive  Officer  of  this  City,  and  as  a 
member  of  General  Beauregard's  Staff  in  the  earlier  opera- 
tions in  this  harbor,  it  will  afford  the  delegation,  much 
pleasure,  if  you  will  join  them  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  IGth, 
and  lake  part  in  these  interesting  ceremonies. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  Mayor  cordially 
approves  of  this  request. 

With  the  assurance  of  our  personal  regard  and  esteem, 
we  are  your  friends. 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY.^ 
C.  S.  GADSDEN.  ! 

JOHN  JOHNSON.  (  ^^'^^O^^^- 

T.  A.  HUGUENIN.         J 

The  following  narrative  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Democrat^  describes  the  proceedings  at  the 
presentation  of  the  sword  : 

Yesterday  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  presentation  of 
Gen.  Beauregard's  sword  to  the  delegation  who  came  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  receive  it,  took  place  at  the  late  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  General,  on  Esplanade  Avenue.  The 
ceremonies  were  very  simple  but  impressive,  in  the  presence 
of  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  committee  from  the  city  which  Gen.  Beauregard 
loved  so  well,  consisted  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  ex- 
mayor  of  Charleston,  C.  S.  Gadsden,  member  of  the  City 


Council,  Rev.  John  Johnson  and  Gen.  T.  A.  Huguenin. 
Mrs.  Gadsden  and  the  Misses  Gadsden  accompanied  the 
delegation. 

The  party  arrived  in  the  city  about  2|  o'clock,  and  were 
driven  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  They  were  met  by  a 
reception  committee,  consisting  of  Gen.  John  Glynn,  Jr., 
Major  General,  commanding  the  Louisiana  division  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  ;  Adjutant  E.  I.  Kursheedt, 
Gen.  C-  E.  Harris,  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  of  Texas,  and  Capt. 
Wm.  Laughlin,  commander  of  the  Veteran  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation of  Confederate  Veterans.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
delegation  were  at  once  consulted  as  to  the  hour  they 
wished  the  ceremony  to  take  place,  and  though  tired  from 
the  long  trip  and  especially  by  the  delay  caused  by  the 
wreck  on  the  railroad,  they  concluded  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  house  and  have  the  presentation  take  place, 

Hon.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles,  the  former  mayor  of  Charleston, 
who  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  delegation, 
and  who  had  been  invited  esj)ecially  to  come  to  the  city 
and  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  arrived  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  yesterday,  and  joined  the  party  from  there  to  the 
Beauregard  mansion. 

Promptly  at  4  o'clock  the  guests  began  arriving  at  the 
house,  and  a  few  minutes  later  all  were  present.  They 
were  as  follows,  including  the  Charleston  delegation  and 
ladies  and  Gen.  Miles :  His  Honor  John  Fitzpatrick,  Mayor 
of  the  city  ;  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lyman,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Confederate  Veterans  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia ;  Gen.  J.  B.  Vinet,  President  of  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see ;  Major  General  John  Glynn,  Jr.,  commanding  the 
Louisiana  Division  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans; 
Col.  B.  F.  Eshleman,  commander  of  the  Washington  Artil- 
lery  Camp  ;  Col.  Joseph  Demoruelle,  President  of  St.  Paul's 
Camp  U.  C.  v.;  Capt.  Wm.  Laughlin,  President  of  the 
Cavalry  Association ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cenas,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Villere,  Judge  Rene  Beauregard,  son  of  Gen.  Beauregard, 
and  family;  Gen.  Leon  Jastremski,  Mr.  Paul  Conrad,  Gen. 
C.  E.  Harris,  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Mr.  Will  Formento,  Mrs. 
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Roman,  Miss  Roman,  Miss  M.  Chiapella,  and  Miss  F, 
Cenas. 

When  the  delegation  of  gentlemen  from  Charleston  and 
ladies  arrived  at  the  house,  they  were  ushered  into  the 
parlors  where  the  guests  had  preceded  them.  They  were 
introduced  to  all  present,  and  a  few  moments  were  spent  in 
social  converse  before  the  ceremonies  began.  The  parlors 
were  brilliantly  lighted,  for  it  was  gloomy  and  rainy  out- 
side, and  the  soft  glow  from  the  glass  chandeliers  made  the 
room  present  a  scene  in  pleasant  contrast. 

On  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  the  sword, 
which  had  been  left  to  the  City  of  Charleston  by  General 
Beauregard.  Judge  Rene  Beauregard  advancing  to  the 
table,  by  a  motion  invoked  silence,  and  introduced  his 
little  son,  Gustave  T.  Beauregard,  who  was  to  make  the 
presentation.  The  gentlemen  from  Charleston  stood  in  a 
group,  and  the  other  veterans  stood  in  a  semi-circle  around 
the  room.  Master  Gustave,  a  handsome  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  bowed  to  the  audience,  and  in  a  clear  voice 
and  with  perfect  self-possession  said  : 

"  Gentlemen — Bearing  my  grandfather's  name, 
the  family  has  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  you,  welcome  representatives  of  a  chival- 
rous race,  the  sword  bequeathed  to  the  City  of 
Charleston.  This  sword  is  yours.  Keep  it  as  a 
holy  thing ;  as  a  memento  of  my  grandfather's 
admiration  and  love  for  the  heroic  city  of  a  heroic 
people." 

THE  RECEPTION  ADDRESS. 

Applause  greeted  the  young  orator  as  he  closed. 
In  response  Ex-Mayor  Courteuciy  pronounced  the 
following  address.  He  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately, 
with  a  clear  enunciation  and  evident  emotion,  and 
his  speech  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  present. 


THE  SWORD 


GENL.  BEAUREGARD, 

BEQUEATHED  BY  HIS  WILL 
TO 

THE  CITY  OF  CIIAKLESTON,  S.  C. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — We  have  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Maj^or  of  Charleston  as  delegates 
to  wait  upon  you,  in  your  native  city,  and  to  receive 
from  you  the  historic  sword  worn  by  our  friend  and 
defender,  General  Beauregakd,  in  the  glorious 
triumphs,  and  as  well  in  the  disastrous  reverses  of 
the  armies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

This  precious  relic  of  an  honorable  past  we  now 
receive,  in  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  we  will  make  delivery  of  it  to  its  future 
custodian,  the  City  of  Charleston^  where  it  will 
henceforth  have  a  place  of  honor,  in  our  Council 
Chamber,  forever  guarded  with  the  love  and  effec- 
tion  of  a  community  who  delighted  to  honor  him 
living  and  who  are  fervent  in  their  sorrow  at  his 
death — a  souvenir  of  rare  and  unique  value. 

Our  office  is  one  both  of  sadness  and  of  pride  ;  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  great 
bereavement,  near  those  closest  and  dearest  to  him 
"o;one  before,"  we  would  not  unnecessarilv  intrude 
in  such  surroundings  ;  but  despite  mournful  feelings, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  some  thoughts  which 
should  find  utterance  even  here — some  emotions 
which  should  not  be  suppressed. 

In  the  world's  history  the  most  conspicuous 
memorials  commemorate  the  great  actors,  not  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  centuries,  and  among  these 
men  of  action,  the  great  soldier  has  always  secured 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  "the  ideal  com- 
mander is  the  grandest  manifestation  in  which  man 
can  show  himself  to  man." 

With  the  power  to  call  forth  an  enthusiastic  and 
passionate  devotion — to  fuse  the  thoughts  of  thous- 
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ands  into  a  single  mass  of  martial  ardor ;  these  are 
the  forces  which  raise  men  to  the  heroic  pitch  ;  these 
were  conspicuous  qualities  in  our  late  Confederate 
commander^  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said — he 
was  an  honor  to  the  race  of  soldier  men. 

'How  mysterious  is  that  touch  of  fate,  which  gives 
immortality  to  a  spot  of  earth — to  a  name.  The 
vital  spark  falls  upon  it,  and  it  flashes  into  immor- 
tal life.  There  were  countless  passes,  through  the 
Lochrian  Mountains,  whose  names  have  perished — 
the  lot  fell  on  one  of  them,  and  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylae is  as  fresh  after  two  thousand  years  as  at 
the  glory's  height  of  Greece." 

And  so,  too,  in  our  own  times,  there  are  many 
localities  scattered  throughout  our  loved  Southland, 
"wreathed  around  with  glory."  There  are  at  least 
three  such  spots  of  earth,  indissolubly  associated 
with  General  Beauregard's  highest  achievements, 
and  upon  which  "this  vital  spark  and  flash  of  im- 
mortality" has  surely  fallen. 

When  the  student  of  the  history  of  "the  late  war 
between  the  States,"  reads  of  Manassas,  Charleston 
and  Petersburg,  he  will  realize  the  force  of  the 
aphorism.  The  first  initiated  the  colossal  struggle, 
which  through  four  years  shook  a  continent.  The 
second  revealed  substantial  achievements  in  military 
engineering,  that  despite  a  daily  sacrifice  and  travail 
for  four  years,  kept  Charleston  virgin  to  the  last ! 
The  third  illustrated  the  highest  qualities  of  a  great 
c.)mmander,  holding  tenaciously  an  extended  line  of 
defence,  with  insuflicient  numbers,  against  untold 
odds,  exploding  mines  and  the  world's  resources  in 
men  and  material.  At  Petersburg,  General  Beau- 
regard displayed  for  months  a  quick  perception  of 
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a  difficult  and  constantly  shifting  situation,  and  used 
every  art  by  which  genius  and  courage  can  make 
good  the  lack  of  numbers  and  resources. 

It  is  such  a  soldier's  sword  that  will  be  preserved 
in  "the  City  by  the  Sea" — it  is  such  precious  memo- 
ries that  will  ever  be  recalled  by  this  symbol  of  a 
past,  of  unfading  glory. 

As  we  progressed  with  this  our  pilgrimage,crossing 
in  its  course  the  domain  of  live  States,  here  and 
there  the  green  sward  of  the  coming  springtime  was 
visible  over  hill  and  valley  ;  the  fresh  tendrils  of  the 
vines  were  creeping  over  the  green  moat  and  up  the 
trunks  of  the  forest  trees  ;  soon  "the  land  we  love" 
will  be  resplendent  in  the  bright  garments  of  spring, 
the  season  of  natures  renewal.  Shall  we  not  believe 
that  the  beautiful  process  of  the  seasons,  recurring 
as  they  revolve,  will  perennially  keep  alive  and 
renew  the  name  and  fame  of  our  dead  chieftain  ? 

"  As  lamps  high  set 

Upon  some  earthly  eminence — 
And  to  the  gazer  brighter  thence 

Than  the  Sphere  lights  they  flout — 
Dwindle  in  distance  and  die  out, 

While  no  star  waneth  yet ; 
So  through  the  least's  far-reaching  night, 

Only  the  star-souls  keep  their  light." 

After  the  address  of  Capt.  Courtenay,  there  was  pro- 
found silence,  several  associates  of  General  Beauregard 
giving  evidence  of  deep  emotion.  Master  Gustave  then 
handed  the  sword  to  him,  and  those  present  crowded  around, 
congratulating  both  the  orators.  The  guests  remained 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  after  exchanging  courtesies  with 
Judge  Beauregard  and  family,  they  retired. 


SPECIAL  MEETING,  MARCH  27,  1893. 


Council  Chamber, 
Special  Meeting,  March  27,  1893. 

The  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  Council  was  called  this  day, 
at  7  P.  M. 

Present  —  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Ficken,  Mayor;  Aldermen 
Murray,  Kroeg,  Davis,  Tiedeman,  Steinmej^er,  Gadsden, 
Broderick.  Baer,  Simons,  Mahlstedt,  Main,  Reeves,  Bardin, 
Murphy,  Riley,  Haesloop,  Strong,  Wilhur,  Roessler,  L.  E. 
Williams  and  Cade — 22. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  Mayor  stated  that  this 
special  meeting  of  Council  had  been  called  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  the  delegation  which  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sword  of  General 
Beauregard. 

The  Mayor  further  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
a  committee  from  the  Survivors'  Association  to  arrange  for 
the  formal  reception  of  the  sword  at  the  memorial  meeting 
to  be  held  on  12th  of  next  month,  but  that  after  conferring 
with  a  majority  of  the  Aldermen,  who  concurred  in  the 
action,  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  proper  to  receive  the 
sword  at  this  special  meeting. 

The  Mayor  then  asked,  were  the  delegation  ready  to 
report. 

Ex-Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay,  chairman  of 
the  delegation,  submitted  the  following  report,  the 
Council  receiving  it  standing  : 

THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the    City  oj 
Charleston : 

The  undersigned  delegates,  assigned  to  the  honorable 
duty  of  visiting  New  Orleans  and  receiving  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Gen.  G.   T.   Beauregard  his  sword  be- 
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queathed  by  his  will  to  the  custody  of  this  city,  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  so  committed  to  them,  ask  leave  respect- 
fully to  report  that  they  arrived  in  New  Orleans  as 
appointed  on  the  16th  instant,  and  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Hon.  R.  T.  Beauregard  proceeded  to  the  family  residence 
on  Esplanade  Avenue  at  4.30  P.  M. 

There  were  assembled  the  family  and  nearest  friends  of 
the  lately  deceased  general,  a  number  of  ladies,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  Confederate  camps  in  and  near  New 
Orleans,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a  few  prominent  citizens. 

The  presentation  was  happily  made  in  a  spirited  address 
by  Master  G.  T.  Beauregard,  a  twelve-year-old  grandson  of 
the  General,  and  bearing  his  well-known  name.  If  our 
young  friend  makes  as  favorable  an  impression  in  his  later 
life  as  he  certainly  did  with  this  his  first  audience  he  will 
assuredly  achieve  renewed  distinction  for  his  name. 

The  sword  was  formally  received  by  the  delegation,  and 
soon  after,  the  family  being  in  mourning,  the  company 
quietly  withdrew. 

The  delegation  desire  to  express  their  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  Judge  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Beauregard,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  several  Confederate  camps,  to  many 
private  citizens  for  numerous  courteous  attentions  received 
during  their  stay  in  New  Orleans.  They  now  deliver  into 
your  hands,  Mr.  Mayor,  this  historic  sword.  Its  possession 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  high  distinction  through  the 
coming  years. 

In  conclusion  the  delegation  would  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton their  high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them   by 
being  assigned  to  such  distinguished  duties.     Having  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  Council  all  papers  giving  details  of  their 
mission  they  now  ask  most  respectfully  to  be  discharged. 
WM.  A.  COURTENAY. 
C.  S.  GADSDEN. 
JOHN  JOHNSON. 
T.  A.  HUGUENIN. 
WM.  PORCHER  MILES,  Ex-Mayor. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  March  27th,  1893. 
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THE  MAYOR'S  REMARKS. 

Mayor  Eicken  then  turned  and  addressing  the 
delegation  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Delegation  : — 
In  behalf  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  and  here  in 
their  official  chamber,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  dut}'  to 
receive  from  you  this  historic  relic,  which,  in  patriotic 
response  to  the  request  of  this  municipality,  you  have 
brought  with  loving  hands  from  the  home  of  the  dis- 
tinguished dead.  We  receive  and  accept  this  sword  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  unbroken  attachment  which  through  a 
long  series  of  years  bound  the  great  soldier  to  our  people. 

The  incidents  of  this  solemn  occasion  recall  to  mind 
vividly  the  stirring  events  which  were  enacted  in  this 
Southland  of  ours  three  decades  ago.  The  heroic  but  un- 
equal struggle,  with  its  varying  vicissitudes,  has  passed  into 
history.  The  disastrous  results  which  it  entailed  have  been 
borne  with  signal  fortitude.  The  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  the  destruction  of  millions  of  property,  the  sacrifice 
of  countless  lives  and  the  mourning  of  those  who  could  not 
be  comforted,  have  left  a  marked  impress  in  their  train  ; 
but  in  this  school  of  adversity  were  developed  and  brought 
into  exercise  the  sublimest  of  virtues — courageous  endu- 
rance, patient  resignation,  willing  sacrifice,  undimmed 
hope ! 

Conspicuous  among  the  events  of  the  war  between  the 
States  stands  the  historic  siege  of  Charleston.  The  brave 
chieftain  who  was  mighty  in  battle  and  wise  in  counsel 
won  world-wide  renown  by  his  masterly  defence  of  this  city. 
Here  the  superior  genius  of  Beauregard,  the  great  military 
engineer,  had  full  play.  Here  was  called  into  active  use 
that  marvellous  skill  and  consummate  ability  which  made 
him  famous  and  which  command  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  in  all  parts  of  this  broad  land.  The  name  of 
Beauregard  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  our  city, 
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and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  his 
skill,  prowess  and  heroism,  should  be  placed  in  the  loving 
care  and  keeping  of  the  City  of  Charleston. 
Council  was  then  seated. 


ALDERMAN   T.  GRANGE  SIMONS. 

Alderman  T.  Grange  Simons  addressed  Council  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  Mayor.:  When  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
the  artillery  of  the  State  enforced  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  its  restoration  to  the  State,  that  issue  was  raised 
as  to  the  exact  relations  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  United  States,  which  had  for  many  years  excited  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Discussions  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  either  side  of  the 
dispute  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  last  resort 
had  been  proffered  and  accepted  as  that  alone  which  could 
decide  the  issue.  The  question  was  not  confined  to  our 
own  State.  Other  States  felt  that  the  issue  affected  their 
political  rights  and  they  were  involved  in  the  decision  of 
that  question  so  important,  and  the  final  decision  of  which 
could  not  be  longer  deferred. 

The  State  had  prepared  itself  for  the  trial  that  was  at 
hand,  and  the  result  so  important  to  all  whose  convictions 
and  sympathies  were  with  her  people,  summoned  to  her  aid 
all  who  recognized  that  in  this  struggle  all  the  strength 
that  could  be  given  should  be  generously  placed  at  her 
disposal. 

It  was  at  this  period,  so  eventful  and  perilous,  that  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  her  sister  States  was  given  to  our  State 
in  tlie  control  of  all  the  military  forces  here,  and  the  prepa- 
ration  of  the  military  defences  were  committed  to  General 
Beauregard.  All  who  were  observers  of  the  one  who  was 
thus  placed  in  supreme  command  will  recall  his  appearance 
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and  tlie  impression  lie  made,  and  of  the  supreme  fitness  of 
the  selection. 

In  the  firm  yet  modest  bearing  of  him  who  in  assuming 
a  command,  the  duties  of  which  were  to  expose  his  life  and 
all  he  held  dear  to  the  issues  of  the  conflict  then  to  be  in- 
augurated, there  was  no  bravado  nor  show  of  disregard  for 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  that  were  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  fight,  even  to  its  ending.  In  every  conference  he  had, 
in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  there  was  the  assurance  that  his 
duty  would  be  fully  discharged,  while  the  success  in  the  re- 
sult was  to  be  determined  by  a  higher  power  than  man 
possessed.  And  the  homage  we  should  pay  to  the  highest 
conception  of  his  duty  is  to  be  only  duly  understood  when  we 
now  see  and  feel  that  he  who,  in  the  responsibility  he  accepted 
had  to  overcome  all  that  in  his  previous  life  had  so  conspic- 
uously placed  him  amongst  the  forward  of  those  who  had 
engaged  in  the  science  of  war.  How  strong  must  have  been 
his  convictions  when  he  directed  the  firing  on  the  flag,  to 
sustain  which  he  had  been  so  devoted. 

Amid  the  roar  of  battle,  the  mad  excitement  which  the 
trial  of  strength  and  skill  produce,  that  in  the  whole 
period  of  that  encounter  the  general  on  whom  rested  the 
responsibility  for  all  that  was  done  stood  calm  and  unmoved, 
his  conscience  satisfied  him  that  he  was  where  his  highest 
duty  commanded  him  to  be. 

The  contest  for  the  possession  of  Fort  Sumter  was  over  ; 
the  flag  that  floated  over  it  was  taken  down  and  another 
supplied  its  place. 

The  trial  was  begun  ;  it  was  to  be  renewed  and  trans* 
ferred  to  the  land.  The  battle  of  Manassas  soon  followed. 
If  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops  led  by  General 
Beauregard  has  received  the  highest  commendation,  it  was 
equalled  by  that  sacrifice  of  all  selfish  temper  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  tv/o  Generals  who  were  on  the  field  under  the 
Confederate  banner,  neither  willing  to  take  from  the  other 
any  part  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  day. 

Later  still,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  same  generous 
temper  was  exhibited  when  Gen.  Beauregard  was  conduct- 
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ing  the  defence  of  Charleston  against  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Sherman. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  although  suspended  or  relieved 
from  military  command,  did  not  hesitate  to  afford  Gen. 
Beauregard  all  the  aid  that  he  could  in  this  eventful 
period. 

At  length  might  overbore  the  right,  and  they  who  had 
made  such  large  sacrifices  felt  that  it  had  been  in  vain,  and 
the  great  principle  for  which  they  contended  was  lost  for- 
ever. 

But  with  it  had  not  been  lost  the  touching  recollections 
of  those  who  had'  been  entrusted  with  the  military  re- 
sources which  had  been  prepared.  Beauregard  had  not 
forgotten  this  "City  by  the  Sea,"  nor  had  that  city  ceased  to 
remember  his  sympathy  with  all  of  its  suffering,  nor  did 
he  regret  the  devotion  he  had  so  completely  given  to  its 
defence.  For  in  after  years,  when  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake brought  distress  upon  us,  his  sympathy  was  again 
evinced  by  his  generous  donation  to  our  citizens  who  had 
suffered  loss.  There  is  not  on  the  page  of  history  a  more 
beautiful  expression  of  his  regard  for  the  confidence  this 
State  had  ever  so  generously  bestowed  on  him,  that  when 
dying  he  should  remember  its  trials,  and  leave  the  city  he 
had  so  ably  defended,  the  sword  which  had  been  given  to 
hm  and  which  he  so  highly  prized,  to  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton, in  remembrance  of  his  affection  for  and  recollection  of 
our  city,  and  the  grateful  appreciation  by  that  city  of  his 
valor  and  his  virtue. 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

THE  RESOLUTIONS, 

Whereas  the  late  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard  in  his  last  will 
and  testament,  bequeathed  his  sword  to  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton, therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  City  Council  assembled  : 

1.  That  the  annoucement  of  the  death  of  the  Gen.  Beau- 
regard was  received  by  the  people  of  Charleston  with  feel- 
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ings  of  profound  regret.  Several  years  of  his  eventful  life 
were  passed  in  our  city,  and  at  a  most  critical  period  of  her 
history.  During  his  sojourn  here  he  had  endeared  himself 
to  our  citizens  by  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and 
of  heart.  He  had  won  the  absolute  confidence  of  our  peo- 
people  by  his  great  skill  as  a  military  engineer  and  tacti- 
cian, and  the  liighest  admiration  by  his  heroic  bearing  in 
the  hour  of  trial 

2.  His  ardent  affection  for  our  city,  so  touchingly  mani- 
fested in  the  bequest  of  his  sword,  is  highly  appreciated. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  grateful  citizens  of  Charleston 
will  cherish  this  precious  souvenir  of  their  favorite  hero  ; 
and  they  will  transmit  it  to  their  successors  as  the  highest 
proof  of  his  sympathy  with  them. 

3.  That  the  City  Council  of  Charleston  gratefully  accept 
the  bequest  of  this  historic  relic,  and  will  proudly  preserve 
it  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  the  distinguished  dead. 

4.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
to  have  prepared  a  suitable  case  in  which  to  place  and  to 
keep  the  sword,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorized 
and  instructed  to  have  painted  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, to  be  placed  with  the  sword  in   the  Council  Chamber. 


ALDERMAN    DAVIS. 

In  seconding  the  resolutions  Alderman  Zimmer- 
man Davis  said  : 

Mr.  Mayor:  The  walls  of  tliis  Council  Chamber  are 
adorned  with  the  busts  and  portraits  of  men  who  have  been 
distinguished  as  soldiers,  statesmen,  jurists,  patriots  and 
benefactors.  And  it  is  well  that  the  City  of  Charleston  is 
so  enriched  with  these  treasures,  for  who  can  tell  what 
sources  of  inspiration  they  have  been  to  those  who  have 
gazed  upon  them  ?  One  of  the  best  elements  of  greatness 
in  any  country  is  the  preservation  of  the  memories  of  those 
whose  great  achievements  shed  lustre  upon  its  history.  The 
successful  defence  of  Charleston  against  the  attacks  of  a 
great  power,  equipped  with  unlimited  facilities  and  every  ap- 
pliance known  in  the  art  of  war,  forms  the  most   brilliant 
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page  in  her  history  and  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

We  delight  to  honor  all  those  who  contributed  to  this 
glorious  defence,  but  above  them  all  should  be  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  the  memory  of  G.  T.  Beau- 
regard, the  great  general,  the  unequalled  military  engineer, 
who  conceived,  directed  and  controlled  it. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  city  which  he  de- 
fended so  successfully  during  long  years  of  war,  and  to 
which  his  thoughts  so  tenderly  turned  in  his  last  hours, 
should  perpetuate  his  features  that  future  generations  may 
see  and  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  how  he 
appeared,  as  he  lived  and  moved,  a  prince  among  his  fellow 
men. 

I  heartily  second  the  resolutions. 


ALDERMAN  STEINMEYER. 

Alderman  J.  H.  Steinmeyer  also  seconded  the 
resolutions  in  the  following  address  : 

Mr.  Mayor  :  I  am  sure  that  no  words  uttered  by  me  can 
add  to  the  renown  that  has  been  already  given  to  the  name 
of  the  illustrious  General,  who  has  by  the  last  act  of  his 
life  inseparably  associated  his  fame  with  that  of  our  dear 
old  city,  nor  can  I  express  in  better  terms  than  has  been 
already  done  the  appreciation  we  all  deeply  feel  in  return 
for  what  he  has  so  graciously  bestowed  upon  us. 

Memories  of  that  eventful  past,  called  up  by  circum- 
stances we  are  here  met  to-night  to  officially  pass  upon, 
demand  that  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  also  as  one  who  served  with  the  "rank  and  file" 
under  the  commander  we  always  loved,  to  whose  memory 
we  now  do  reverence. 

There  will  be  an  occasion  when  we  shall  be  delighted 
with  details  of  campaigns  that  placed  Gen.  Beauregard  con- 
spicuously in   the  group  of  leaders   who   represented    the 
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Southern  army,  and  when  friendly  tongues  will  recount  to 
sympathetic  listeners  instances  of  kindness  and  deeds  of 
daring  that  rendered  him  both  loved  and  famed.  But  in 
this  chamber  it  is  our  province  to  speak  of  him  in  his  re- 
lation to  our  city,  as  bound  up  with  us  in  bands  of  steel  and 
links  of  fine  gold,  which  he  himself  so  generously  forged. 
Other  generations  will  read  the  narrative  of  those  times  and 
think  of  them  in  the  sense  that  too  many  now  do,  as  simply 
histoi'ical,  unmindful  of  their  deep  significance  then  to  us, 
and  of  emotions  that  now  overflow  our  hearts  on  the  recall 
of  scenes  and  companions  always  enshrined  there.  What 
could  have  exceeded  the  enthusiasm  that  attended  the  call 
of  our  State  in  1860,  the  alacrity  with  which  an  entire  peo- 
ple responded  to  the  summons  to  duty  ?  Yet  with  how 
much  anxious  solicitude  were  those  demonstrations  of  pa- 
triotic zeal  accompanied. 

Only  those  who  were  participants  then  can  appreciate 
the  infinite  relief  and  the  increase  of  confidence  that  be- 
came almost  universal  upon  Gen.  Beauregard's  taking  com- 
mand of  our  forces  around  the  city.  As  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  this,  we  have  the  unbroken  record  of  successfully 
executed  plans,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  commander  and 
his  troops  displayed  a  common  purpose  at  every  sacrifice  to 
protect  our  Iiomes  and  maintain  our  honor. 

This  earnest  devotion  to  their  General  never  abated,  and 
on  every  occasion  that  offered  was  expressed  with  such 
demonstrations  as  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled  in  similar 
history. 

How  well  some  of  us  will  remember  when  the  command, 
(to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  belong,  and  in  it  representing 
the  only  company  of  Charleston  men,)  then  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the  department  surrounding  our  homes  and  going, 
in  obedience  to  orders,  to  render  service  in  a  distant  Western 
field,  with  what  enthusiasm,  even  under  the  saddening 
conditions  that  confronted  us,  they  responded  when  they 
received  from  the  hands  of  Gen.  Beauregard  the  banner  of 
the  "  Starry  Cross  "  which  thereafter  they  were  to  carry. 

Again  when,  after  years  of  faithful  endurance  and  of  sad 
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losses  the  same  command,  with  thinned  ranks,  on  the 
weary  march  toward  the  fateful  field  of  Franklin,  yet  de- 
termined to  keep  faith  in  the  cause  they  held  dearer  than 
life,  with  what  undiminished  ardor  did  they  greet  their 
old  commander  as  he  rode  by  on  the  route  to  Tuscurabia 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  Division  of  the  West,  in 
which  we  then  served,  and  with  what  thrill  of  pride  did  we 
hear  him,  on  saluting  our  General,  say  :  "  Gen.  Gist,  I  recog- 
nize your  brigade  by  the  battle  flag  that  you  carry." 

Gen.  Beauregard's  first  command  here  was  of  citizen 
soldiery,  his  first  service  was  to  Charleston ;  thus  represented 
in  the  field,  his  last  act  of  recognition  comes  to  us,  as  in 
loving  remembrance  of  our  first  of  him,  when  he  places  in 
the  custody  of  our  city  this  treasure,  prized  by  a  soldier 
second  only  to  his  honor,  his  sword. 

The  preambles  and  resolutions  in  fitting  terms  refer  to 
the  marvellous  defence  of  Charleston'. 

By  general  consent,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  genius  and 
performances  of  that  remarkable  period  dates  the  inaugu- 
ration ol  the  advanced  methods  of  warfare  now  become 
conspicuous  all  over  the  world,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
iron  armor.  Now  call  to  mind  in  this  connection  the 
"  overt  act  of  the  war,"  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
you  find  the  first  practical  test  given  by  the  iron  battery  on 
Morris  Island,  the  credit  for  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  C.  H.  Stevens,  a  private  citizen  of  Charleston,  who 
attested  his  faith  in  that  work  by  his  presence,  assisting  the 
gallant  Palmetto  Guard,  who  successfully  manned  it  under 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  heaviest  guns  of  Sumter.  This 
single  but  conspicuous  example  proves  the  relations  our 
city  bore  to  its  commander  during  the  long  and  trying 
siege  that  followed.  In  these  days  of  happy  reconciliation, 
resulting  from  the  recent  unmistakable  expressions  of  sen- 
timent all  over  the  land,  which  come  to  us  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  remark  in 
passing  that,  by  reason  of  the  persistent  and  heroic  defence 
made  at  Charleston,  the  resources  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment were    called  into   play,  and  thereby    defender  and 
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assailant  alike  contributed  the  material  which  makes  up 
the  greatness  we  are  justly  proud  of — a  heritage  to  our 
common  country,  coming  from  mutual  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice. One  by  one  our  comrades,  great  and  small,  are  cross- 
ing the  river ;  the  remembrance  of  cherished  association 
that  was  once  ours,  faithfulness  to  duty,  superb  courage  and 
unparalleled  endurance  seem  all  we  have  of  what  they  so 
richly  endeavored  to  bequeath  us  as  one  who  with  them 
followed  the  Southern  cross,  in  the  full  significance  of  the 
meaning  it  conveyed  then,  the  emblem  handed  us  by  Gen. 
Beauregard,  the  witness  of  our  experiences,  which  now  rests 
safely  in  the  keeping  of  the  State,  "  all  tattered  and  torn," 
an  honored  and  fitting  representation  of  the  men  who  bore 
it  and  restored  it  to  its  present  place  of  security. 

Insensible,  indeed,  would  I  be  to  every  generous  and 
grateful  thought  suggested  on  this  occasion  did  I  not  in- 
clude in  this  tribute  words  of  loving  admiration  for  them. 
Their  glorious  bivouac  has  now  received  new  attractiveness 
by  the  presence  of  another  old  commander.  Shortly  each 
of  us,  having  served  out  the  liberal  furlough  granted  here, 
shall  join  them  in  their  consecrated  encampment.  Let  us 
so  answer  for  them  here  that  we  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
greeting  they  will  accord  us  there. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  having  thus  endeavored  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  heartily  second  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  Council. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Alderman  Simons  were  then 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Alderman  T.  S.  Wilbur  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Council  be  extended  to  the 
Committee  who  visited  New  Orleans  to  receive  the  sword 
of  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  to  Major  C.  S.  Gadsden,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway,  for  the 
use  of  his  private  car  and  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
facilities  extended  the  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  Council,  and  other 
records   relating   to   the  presentation  of    the   Beauregard 
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sword  to  the  city,  be  prepared  and  printed  in  permanent 
form,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  his  family  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  our  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  Alderman  Simons, 
the  Mayor  appointed  the  following  committee:  Aldermen 
T.  -Grange  Simons,  Zimmerman  Davis,  and  J.  H.  Stein- 
meyer. 

Council  then  adjourned. 

W.  W.  SIMONS,  Clerk  of  Council. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


The  intimacy  existing  between  the  Battalion  of  Citadel 
Cadets  and  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  from  1842  to  the 
period  of  the  war  between  the  States,  has  been  held  in  pleas- 
ant memory  by  that  Company  and  by  the  Cadets.  It  was 
most  natural  therefore  that  the  Washington  Light  Infantry 
should  have  indulged  the  hope  of  the  earliest  revival  of  the 
Academy,  and  it  has  used  the  whole  of  its  influence  in  secur- 
ing this  end. 

In  celebrating  the  re-opening  of  the  State  Military  Academy 
by  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  22d  February,  1883,  every 
one  connected  with  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  felt  grate- 
ful pride  in  knowing  that  their  corps  had  done  its  part  in  se- 
curing this  splendid  result. 

In  the  orders  of  the  Company,  for  the  public  reception  of 
General  Hampton,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  entry  into 
Charleston,  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  April  1 8th,  1877, 
is  this  paragraph  : 

"The  standard  presented  by  this  command  to  the  Battalion 
of  Citadel  Cadets,  22d  February,  1857,  having  been  loaned. 
by  Col.  J.  P.  Thomas,  of  the  Carolina  Military  Institute,  is 
hereby  announced  as  the  Company  Colors  for  this  parade,  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  surviving  graduates  of  the  Citadel 
Academy." 

It  is  now  a  subject  of  proper  pride  with  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry,  that,  when  only  a  rifle  club,  without  commis- 
sions for  its  officers,  on  the  very  first  occasion  of  triumph, 
after  long  years  of  misrule,  the  Citadel  Cadet  Flag  should 
have  been  there  conspicuouly  displayed,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
past,  and  as  a  hope  for  the   future.     Again,  in   the  following 


year,  we  find  the  corps  early  at  work  fixing  public  attention 
in  South  Carolina,  and  dedicating  the  22d  February,  1879,  to 
the  cause  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Citadel  Academy. 
The  following  correspondence  has  an  added  interest  now: 

Washington  Light  Infantry  Armory, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  October  1st,  1878. 
To  Maj.  Hl'gii  S.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Columbia,  S.   C. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Washington  Liixht  Infantry,  in  accordance  with 
their  ancient  nsatre,  projtose  commemorating  the  approaching  anniver- 
sary of  "The  Father  of  his  Country."  From  the  date  of  their  organiza- 
tion down  to  the  present  time,  save  when  prevented  by  unc-ontrollable 
exigences,  they  have  sought  some  fit  exposition  in  their  behalf  to  por- 
tray on  this  day  the  character  and  spirit  of  Washington,  and  to  impress 
the  same  upon  the  maturing  youth,  and  the  ardent  and  plastic  mem- 
bership which  make  up  their  ranks.  The  wholesomeness  of  their 
course  has  been  vindicated  by  the  fruit  it  has  borne.  The  march  of 
events  is  ever  bringing  for  solution  the  consideration  of  appeals  taking 
stronghold  upon  the  popular  heart,  and  the  opportunity  of  weighing  these 
in  the  scales  of  him  who,  thank  God,  still  remains  "First  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,"  has  often  been  improved  on  this  day,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  results  making  yet  more  dear  to  us  our  own  local 
anniversary. 

In  the  effort  to  r6store  to  our  beloved  State  some  of  those  agen- 
cies which  so  ministered  ta  her  well  being  in  former  days,  the  re-- 
establishment  of  "the  Citadel  Academy,"  excites  the  warmest  interest. 
All  of  our  seniors  recall  with  pride  the  efficient  nur.sery  which  it  proved 
itself  for  ensuring  an  education  in  a  large  degree,  such  as  lifted  old 
John  Milton's  soul, —  'that  complete  and  generous  education  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfull}'  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  To  the  hearts  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  the  resuscitation  of  this  institution  is  es- 
pecially dear.  The  golden  days  of  yore  are  often  recalled  and  quick- 
ened again  into  life  by  the  recollecition  of  an  intercourse,  and  a  clasped 
brotherhood,  which  we  would  not  "  willingly  let  die."  What  day,  then, 
so  opportune  for  |)lcading  the  reorganization  of  this  academy  as  the  22d  of 
February,  our  own  anniversary  and  the  natal  day  of  George  Wash- 
ington Who  so  fit  to  present  its  claims  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
as  the  son  of  your  Alma  Mater,  who  in  the  work  he  is  now  doing  at  the 
summons  of  the  State,  is  amply  illustrating  the  pr.eciousness  of  that 
seed  which  the  Citadel  Academj'  implanted.  It  gives  .us,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  to  convey  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Light  In- 
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fantry,  an  invitation  to  be  our  si)okesman,  and  to  plead  on  our  coming 
anniversary,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Citadel  Academy. 

WM.  A.  COURTENAY,  Captain  Commanding  W.  L.  I., 

GEORGE  D.  BRYAN,  1st  Lieutenant, 

ALEX.  W.  MARSHALL,  2nd  Lieutenant, 

W.  LUCAS  SIMONS,  2nd  Junior  Lieutenant, 

GEORGE  B.  EDWARDS,  Lieutenant  and  Q.  M., 

A.  TOOMER  PORTER,  Chaplain, 

FRANCIS  L.  PARKER,  M,  D.,  Surgeon, 

W.  D.  PORTER,  Senior  Ex-Captain, 

C.  H.  SIMONTON,  Ex-Captain, 

JAS.  CONNER,  Ex-Capt   W.  L.  I.,  and 

JAMES  SIMONS,  Honorary  Member, 

JAMES  M.  CARSON,  Ex-Capt.  W.  L   I.,  and 

HENRY  S.  TEW,  Honorary  Member, 

R.  C.  GILCHRIST,  Ex-Capt. 

JOHNSON  HAGOOD,  Honorary  Member, 

A.  O.  ANDREWS,  Honorary  Member, 

A.  C.  HASKELL,  Honorary  Member, 

Committee  of  Invitation,  &c. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  October  15th,  1878. 

Capt.  Wm.  a.  Courtenay,  Commanding  Washington  Light  Infantry  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
munication from  you  and  other  gentlemen,  representing  the  Washing- 
ton Light  Infantry,  inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  to  be  your 
spokesman  on  your  coming  anniversary,  and  to  plead  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Citadel  Acad'emy.  I  might  well  hesitate,  did  the  accep- 
tance of  this  high  honor  require  me  to  attempt  to  follow  in  the  paths 
which,  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  on  each  recurrence  of  this 
anniversary,  have  been  trodden  by  the  distinguished  orators  who  have 
taught  the  lessons  of  courage  and  patriotism  which  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  have  so  nobly  illustrated  in  peace  and  war.  But  the 
subject  which  you  have  assigned  me  makes  your  invitation  seem  to  be 
the  call  of  duty.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  will  be  a  grateful 
privilege  to  recall  some  of  the  int;idents  of  that  "  clasped  brotherhood," 
which  so  long  existed  between  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  and  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  and  to  revive  memories  wliich  must  ever  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  survivors  of  both  commands  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of 
pride.  Your  action  in  devoting  your  anniversary  address  to  a  com- 
menaoration  of  what  the  Citadel  Academy  has  done  for  South  Carolina, 
thus  bringing  prominently  before  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  its 
re-establishment,  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  formerly  wore  the  uni- 
form of  the  Cadet,  not  only  as  a  graceful  tribute  to  old  associations,  but 
as    evidence   that   the   members  of    the   AVashington  Light  Infantry 
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tire  still  animated,  as  in  the  past,  by  devotion  to  the  hi','hest  interest  of 
the  State.  In  responding  to  your  call,  I  shall  plead  as  earnestly  as  I 
am  able  to  do,  the  cause  which  you  have  chosen,  and  I  shall  do  so  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  subject  is  one,  no  matter  by  whom  presented, 
that  will  always  (command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry.  Permit  me  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
gentlemen  who  joined  in  the  invitation,  iiiy  thanks  for  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  convey  to  me  the  wishes  of 
the  company. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HUGH  S.  THOMPSON. 


When  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
30th  January,  1882,  ratified  the  Act  re-opening  the  Academy, 
this  corps  again  took  prompt  action,  looking  to  the  pubhc 
commemoration  of  this  event,  so  important  to  the  future  ed- 
ucational life  of  the  State.  It  dedicated  the  22d  February 
1883,  as  an  occasion  of  public  congratulation,  at  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy. 

Washington  Light  Ink.vntry  Armokv, 

Chari.kston,  S.  C,  September  30th,  1882. 

Col.  J.  P.  Thomas,  Cluirleslon,  S.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantrj% 
preparing  for  their  approaching  anniversary,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
day  be  devoted  to  an  expression  of  the  gratification  which  this  corps- 
experience  in  the  re-opening  of  the  Citadel  Academy. 

The  close  relations  existing,  for  so  manj"^  years,  between  the  Battalion 
of  Cadets  and  the  Washington  Liglit  Infantry,  are  among  the  treasured 
associations  of  that  Company.  TJiey  desire,  in  the  most  public  way,  to 
"celebrate  the  re-opening  of  the  Citadel  Academj',  and  to  wish  it  God 
speed  on  a  brilliant  and  useful  career.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
they  can  select  for  the  occasion  no  orator  more  appropriate  to  it  than 
yourself  A  life  long  friend  of  education,  in  your  own  i)erson,  you  are 
an  exponent  of  the  fruits  of  "  higher  education."  A  di.stinguished  grad- 
uate of  the  Citadel  Academy,  your  life  has  demonstrated  what  it  can  do 
for  the  State.  The  present  head  and  representative  of  the  Institufvon, 
called  to  the  position  by  the  vote  of  its  closest  friends,  you  can  best 
S2)eak  of  and  for  it. 


We  are  instrnoted,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Washington  Light 
Infiintry  to  invite  you  to  deliver  the  oration  on  their  anniversary,  22d 
February,  1883,  and  respectfully  extend  to  you  this  invitation. 


Very  truly,  yours, 


ALEX.  W.  MARSHALL,  Captain. 
CHAS.  H.  SIMONTON,  Ex-Captain. 
WM.  A.  COURTENAY,  Ex-Captain. 
R.  C.  GILCHRIST,  Ex-Captain. 
G.  D.  BRYAN,  Ex-Captain. 


S.  C.  M.  A. 
At  the  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C,  October  5th,  1883. 

Capt.  Alex.  W.  jMarshall,  Commanding  Washington  Light  Infantry  : 
Ex-Captains  Chas.  H.  Simonton,  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  R.  C.  Gilchrist, 
G.  D.  Beyan  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  representatives  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
you  have  summoned  me  to  an  honorable  duty.  To  appear  before  your 
corps,  as  its  selected  speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary,  dedi- 
cated to  the  commemoration  of  the  re-opening  of  this  Academy,  in- 
volves a  high  responsibility. 

I  accept  the  office ;  and  1  shall  seek  to  do  my  part  in  making  the  oc- 
casion subserve  a  useful  purpose. 

Allow  me  to  tender  my  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness  of  your  per- 
sonal reference. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  P.  THOMAS. 


In  publishing  herewith  the  eloquent  address  of  the  orator 
of  the  day,  for  their  recent  anniversary,  they  have  realized 
the  summit  of  their  hopes  in  this  regard,  and  they  trust,  that 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  corps  of  Citadel  Cadets 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  that  its  graduates  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  will  illustrate  the  highest  types  of  citizenship. 

The  birthday  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Capt.  Marshall  presidint;,  and  the  public  interest  was 
expressed  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  appreciative  audiences 


ever  gathered  in  that  spacious  building' ;  every  seat  being 
occupied,  and  many  standing.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
as  customary,  with  a  prayer  b}''  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Junkin,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fourth  Brigade. 

In  behalf  of  the  Corps,  Capt.  Marshall  then  introduced  Col. 
C.  H.  Simonton,  who  had  been  specially  requested  to  present 
the  orator  of  the  day,  which  he  did  in  an  eloquent  address, 
Col.  Thomas  on  rising,  was  received  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  welcome. 


Col.   THOMAS'  ORATION. 


.  On  this  day,  linked  with  the  memory  of  the  wise  citizen- 
soldier,  to  whom  history  has  awarded  the  title  of  "  Father  of 
his  Country,"  we  are  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  a  public 
spirited  corps,  bearing  his  name,  to  commemorate  the  re- 
establishment  of  one  of  South  Carolina's  schools  of  higher 
education.  Nor  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Citadel  Academy 
inappropriately  associated  with  the  nativity  of  Washington, 
since,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  it  was  a  sublime  subordi- 
nation to  authority  and  duty  that  made  him,  in  his  day,  the 
foremost  man  of  all  the  earth. 

No  self-imposed  championship  do  I  assume  in  this  day's 
observances.  My  warrant  lies  in  the  appointment  with  which 
I  am  honored.  Commissioned  to  speak  of  and  for  the 
Citadel,  while  realizing  my  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  regret 
my  inability  to  make  a  proper  presentment  of  the  high  argu- 
ment. 

The  time  has  gone  to  recount  the  past  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Military  Academy.  That  past  has  been  written  and  has 
been  rehearsed.  The  birth  of  the  Academy,  in  1843;  'ts 
career  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  century  ;  its  suspension  in 
1865,  amid  the  flames,  and  then  the  shadows  of  our  defeated 
cause,  all  this  is  upon  record. 

How  in  the  beginning  the  ripe  thought  of  Richardson  gave 
it  inception  ;  how  the  genius  of  Jamison  moulded  it ;  how  the 
judgment  of  Jones  sustained  it;  how  the  earnest  labors  of  its 
corps  of  teachers  developed  the  goodly  fabric ;  how  the 
career  of  its  surviving  sons  has  illustrated  it;  how  the  blood 
of  its  heroic  dead  has  made  it  in  memory  consecrate  forever : 
these  are  facts  that  have  passed  into  history. 

Leaving,  then,  unrepeated  here  the  tribute  due  to  the  rep- 
resentatives, living  and  dead,  of  the  Academy,  passing  by  the 
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story  of  its  rich  fruitage  in  peace  and  in  war,  we  turn  to  con- 
sider the  era  of  its  restoration. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  after  the  disbandment  of  the 
Cadets  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  Arsenal 
and  Citadel,  before  any  organized  effort  was  made  for  its  re- 
vival. It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  grad- 
uates, resident  in  and  around  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  led  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Association,  that  the  initiatory  action 
was  taken  which  culminated  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy. 

This  memorable  gathering  was  held  in  April,  1877,  at  the 
Charleston  Hotel.  From  the  official  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
signed  by  the  Secretary,  we  take  the  following  extract  : 

"In  response  to  a  published  call,  the  following  graduates 
were  present : 

J.  H.  Swift,  T.  E.  Strother,  F.  L.  Parker,  C.  I.  Walker,  S.  B. 
Pickens.  B.  B.  Smith.  W.  E.  Stoney,  A.  Doty  and  A.  H. 
Mazyck. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Swift  being  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Mazyck  being  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  chair,  Col.  C.  I.  Walker 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  effect  the  re-organization  of  the  Association 
of  Graduates  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  and 
for  taking  into  consideration  such  measures  as  should  be 
deemed  advisable,  looking  to  the  recovery  of  the  Citadel, 
and  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Military  Academy.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Parker,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  correspond  with  other  graduates 
upon  the  subject  ot  re-organization,  to  enquire  into  the 
present  status  of  the  Citadel,  and  to  consider  such  measures 
as  might  be  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  the 
next  meeting,  with  a  view  to  re-open  the  Academy.  That 
this  committee  report  at  a  called  meeting,  to  be  held  at  some 
future  day,  prior  to  a  proposed  general  meeting  of  the 
graduates,  to  be  held  in  the  Fall. 
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The  cliair  appointed  the  following  committee  under  this 
resolution  : 

P.  F.  Stevens,  C.  S.  Gadsden,  A.  H.  Mazyck,  F.  L.  Parker, 
C.  I.  Walker,  S.  B.  Pickens,  S.  C.  Boylston." 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  say  that  this  was  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  the  Academ)'. 
It  is  due  to  the  justice  of  history  to  place  upon  record 
the  names  of  the  graduates  who  were  pioneers  in  the  good 
cause. 

The  work  thus  begun  was  energetically  followed  up.  The 
Association  of  Graduates  and  Ex-Cadets,  upon  its  organiza- 
tion in  December,  1877,  addressed  itself  with  earnestness  to 
the  scheme  of  restoration.  Some  there  were  with  faith  to 
project,  some  with  hope  to  inspire,  some  with  energy  to  exe- 
cute. Generous  friends,  outside  of  the  Citadel  brotherhood, 
and  yet  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it,  lent  their  valued  aid. 
And  chief  among  them,  that  historic  corps,  whose  patriotism 
gives  rise  to  this  occasion,  utilizing  the  eloquence  of  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  Citadel,  made,  through  him,  a  public 
plea  for  its  revival.  The  Citadel  men,  as  they  were  called, 
labored  with  tact  and  vim.  Tliey  moulded  public  opinion. 
They  invoked  the  influence  of  the  press.  They  organized 
victory.  The  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature.  Here  the 
strong  arguments  of  the  legislator  derived  increased  strength 
from  the  zeal  born  of  alumiial  memories.  The  result  was 
that  the  casting  vote  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  John  D. 
Kennedy,  saved  the  bill  of  re-establishment,  and  thus,  in 
January,  1882,  the  re-opening  of  the  Soutli  Carolina  Military 
Academy  was  decreed. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  charged  with  the  high  trust  in- 
volved, acted  with  prompt  vigor.  Making  the  most  of  the 
meagre  resources  at  command,  the  Board  put  the  Citadel 
Building,  marred  and  mutilated,  upon  its  renovation.  The 
academic  organization  was  effected.  The  institution  was 
equipped.  By  October  2d,  1882,  it  was  made  ready  for  its 
academic  business,  and  on  that  day  the  enrollment  of  cadets 
began.     Soon  the  Academy  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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When  one  hundred  and  eighty  (i8o)  cadets,  representing 
every  county  in  the  State,  had  been  admitted,  the  authorities 
closed  the  door,  and  the  work  of  the  revived  Academy  began. 
The  old  Citadel,  new  born,  was  itself  again. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  question  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  subject  of  this  address  : 

What  is  the  distinctive  work  that  is  to  be  done  under  the 
unfurled  ensign  of  the  C  itadel  Academy  ?  What  are  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  system  that  underlies  the  school  ? 

Should  I  succeed  in  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
query,  then  shall  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose,  which  is 
not  to  seek  oratorical  prestige,  but  to  magnify  this  occasion 
by  turning  it,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  a  purpose  useful  to  the 
Academy,  and  useful  to  the  State. 

What  is  it,  and  what  is  it  not  ?  As  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Academy,  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  this  embraces  a  liberal 
course  in  Mathematics,  Engineering,  Drawing,  Book-Keeping, 
Physics,  the  Modern  Languages,  French  and  German,  Belles 
Lettres,  Ethics  and  History,  it  is  conceded  that  the  leading 
idea  is  to  invest  with  supreme  importance  the  scientific 
element. 

The  meaning  of  zuords  is  an  important  thing,  but  far  more 
important  is  the  meaning  oi  things. 

While,  therefore,  the  Academy  challenges  not  the  wisdom 
of  other  methods  of  mental  training  and  institutes  no  com- 
parison between  the  several  systems  which  seek  by  different 
roads  to  reach  the  same  goal,  it  prefers  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  profound  thinker  on  the  subjectof  education,  who,  at 
the  close  of  an  able  argument,  says  : 

"  Thus  to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out — what 
knowledge  is  of  the  most  worth  ?  The  uniform  reply  is — 
science.  This  is  the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct 
self-'preservation  or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health,  the  all 
important  knowledge  is — science.  For  that  indirect  self-preser- 
vation, which  we  call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  knowledge  of 
greatest  value  is — science.  For  the  due  discharge  of  parental 
functions  the  proper  guidance  is  to  be  found  only  in — science. 
For  that  interpretation  of  national  life,  past  and  present,  with- 
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out  which  the  citizen  cannot  rightly  regulate  liis  conduct,  the 
indispensable  key  is — ^science. 

Alike  for  the  most  productive  and  the  highest  enjoyment 
of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  still — science. 
And  for  purposes  of  discipline,  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more — science." 

While,  however,  we  hold  with  the  same  author,  that  in  the 
family  of  knowledges,  science,  though  the  household  drudge, 
is  really  higher  in  worth  and  beauty,  than  any  of  her  haughty 
sisters  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  its  curriculum  that  makes  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  South    Carolina  Military  Academy. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  our  mathematics,  drawing,  engi- 
neering and  book-keeping,  physics,  modern  languages,  and 
our  literary  food  in  general  may  be  elsewhere  obtained,  and 
that  we  can  lay  claim  to  no  exclusive  monopoly  thereof 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  marked  feature  of  our 
system  of  training?  The  answer  is,  its  business  features,  its 
military  discipline. 

Such  is  the  economy  of  this  world,  such  the  Divine  arrange- 
ment, that  the  highest  results,  moral  and  material,  can  be 
reached  only  by  business  methods.  The  largest  endowments 
of  soul,  the  richest  gifts  of  mind,  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
heart,  can  be  made  available — can  be  utilized  only  when  the 
means  is  provided  to  apply  them  to  a  practical  end.  After 
all,  much  of  genuine  success  in  life  depends  upon  one's  adapt- 
ability to  what  is  known  as  the  business  of  life. 

In  vain  uncommon  sense  if  tact  is  wanting.  In  vain  un- 
common learning,  if  the  man  of  letters  cannot  make  his  bread. 
In  vain  the  poet's  strains,  the  orator's  silvery  tones,  the  schol- 
ar's flowers  of  speech  ;  in  vain  even  the  logician's  weighty  ar- 
gument, if,  after  all,  he  needs  the  power  to  fight  successfully 
the  or(hnary  battles  of  the  world. 

Hence  that  training  cannot  be  anything  but  good  for  the 
young  man,  which  throws  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
makes  him  self-helpful  and  self-reliant ;  which  makes  him  sys- 
tematic, ready,  vigilant,  prompt,  and  develops  in  him  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  a  cheerful  allegiance  to  law. 
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When,  ill  truth,  the  philosophy  of  genuine  military  training 
is  considered  ;  when  its  spirit  is  fairly  interpreted,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  military  and  business  training  that  marks 
the  system  in  the  SoutJi  Carolina  Military  Academy,  furnishes 
a  strong  argument  in  its  behalf. 

And  here  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
propose  to  invest  arms  with  undue  significance.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  soldier  is  asad  necessity.  The  man,  we  concede, 
is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  higher  than  the  soldier,  since  soldier- 
ship is  but  an  incident  of  manhood.  And  yet,  only  a  rose- 
water  philanthropy  would  eliminate  the  sword  as  a  factor  in  the 
unsolved  problems  of  State,  with  which  the  world  stands 
confronted. 

However  much  we  may  deplore  it;  however  desirable  to 
shun  the  bloody  cost  of  war,  and  to  throw  into  economic 
channels  all  the  forces  of  the  Commonweilth,  it  is  vain  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world  has  not  yet  so  far 
advanced  as  to  do  away  with  the  arbitramc;nt  of  war.  The  leg- 
islator may  well  magnify  the  policy  of  peace.  Well-merited 
honor  belongs  to  him  who  stills  the  waters  of  angry  strife, 
and  contributes  to  the  era  of  good  will.  And  yet,  well  may 
that  statesmanship  be  deemed  unsound  and  premature,  which 
would,  in  anticipation  of  the  millennium,  beat  all  the  swords 
of  the  country  into  ploughshare?. 

Looking  squarely  into  the  face  of  the  disjointed  times,  we 
may  well  accept  the  proposition  that  no  education  is  complete 
and  generous,  which  does  not  fit  one  to  perform,  skilfully  and 
magnanimously,  all  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  And  yet,  he  who  announced  this  doctrine  was 
the  pen,  and  not  the  sword,  of  the  Puritan  cause  in  England. 
It  was  not  the  soldier,  Cromwell;  it  was    Milton,  the  scholar. 

As  a  proposition  of  the  science  of  wealth,  it  is  true  that  if  the 
money  expended  in  the  costly  armaments  of  nations  could 
be  directed  to  man's  moral  and  religious  elevation,  we  might 
dispense  with  war,  and  inaugurate  a  halcyon  era  of  uninter- 
rupted peace. 

"  Were  half  tlie  power  that  fills  the  world  with  sorrow, 
Were  hall  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  tlie  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  nted  of  arsenals  and  forts." 
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But  inasmuch  as  enlightened  humanity  prefers  thus  far  to 
contribute  comparatively  little  to  redeem  the  human  mind 
from  error,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  world  is  yet  far  from 
that  millennial  period  when  there  shall  be  no  need  of  arsenals, 
or  citadels,  or  t'orts. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  war  measure,  that  we  bring  military  train- 
ing and  military  discipline  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  education,  such  as  the  South  Caro- 
h'na  Military  Academy  illustrates.  Necessary  as  military  dis- 
cipline is  to  meet  the  contingencies  that  lawless  men  and  law- 
less communities  may  at  any  time  originate,  it  serves  a  nobler 
office  when  employed  as  an  instrumentality  in  institutions  of 
learning  organized  to  prepare  its  members  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  civil  life. 

When  the  military  element  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  to 
give  strength  to  the  civilian,  rather  than  to  make  the  mere 
soldier ;  when  used  to  form  good  habits,  to  establish  sound 
character,  to  develop  genuine  manhood;  then  it  is  that,  chal- 
lenging criticism,  it  vindicates  its  utility. 

But  closing  the  mind  to  its  nobler  features,  how  prone  are 
some  men  to  associate  the  military  only  with  the  pomp  of  the 
parade,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  or  the  blare  of  trumpets!  Let 
us,  therefore,  bring  this  question  to  the  test  of  a  fair  analysis. 

What,  we  may  ask,  are  military  methods  after  all  but  efficient 
business  methods?  The  man  of  business  habits  does  his  work 
promptly,  systematically  and  thoroughly.  What  are  prompt- 
ness, system  and  thoroughness  but  crowning  military  quali- 
ties ?  Take  the  kings  of  business,  the  uncrowned,  but  sceptred 
monarchs  of  the  mart,  and  you  will  find  in  one  the  prudence 
of  a  Fabius,  and  in  another  the  daring  of  a  Marcellus;  in  one 
Napoleon's  power  of  rapid  combination,  and  in  another  Wel- 
lington's well-balanced  judgment.  And  in  all  you  will  find 
the  head  prompt  to  conceive  and  the   hand  quick  to  execute. 

But  coming  nearer  to  the  point  at  issue,  the  question  may 
be  asked,  what  are  the  elements  of  this  miljtary  discipline 
whereof  we  speak? 

It  is  not  mechanical,  as  superficially  alleged  and  charged. 
If  the  habit  is  mechanical,  the  principle  underlying  the  habit 
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is  moral  and  intellectual.  When  the  true  soldier  instinctively 
moves  at  the  word  of  command,  the  spring  of  action  may  be 
found  in  the  ready  recognition  of  legitimate  authority — 
making  him  find  a  dignity  in  obedience. 

Nor  is  military  discipline  slavish  in  its  character.  It  is  no 
hangman's  whip  to  hold  the  wretch  in  order.  Founded  upon 
a  sense  of  duty,  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  finds 
its  response  in  a  self-respecting  manhood. 

If,  then,  not  mechanical  or  slavish,  what  ideas  does  it  in- 
volve ?  One  idea  is  self-control.  The  military  student,  as 
the  subject  of  law,  is  called  upon,  from  the  nature  of  his  obliga- 
tions, to  practice  "  a  prudent,  cautious,  self-control,"  aptly  called, 
"  Wisdom's  root."  To  train  him  for  the  exercise  of  rule  over 
others,  it  is  essential  that  he  shall  acquire  self-command,  since 
he  only  can  worthily  enforce  obedience  who  has  first  learned 
how  to  obey. 

Another  idea  is  that  ot  entire  impartiality .  The  soldier  who 
would  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  must  do 
his  part  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection ;  recognizing  neither 
friend  nor  foe  in  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  law. 

Another  idea  is  that  oi  courtesy  and  courage.  The  military 
man,  in  the  stern  and  resolute  execution  of  his  trust,  is  not 
required  to  forego  the  graces  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
He  might  well  keep  in  view  such  a  character  as  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  Sidney,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his 
lofty  career  suggests  the  notion  of  "high  thoughts  seated  in 
tlie  heart  of  courtesy."  On  coming  down  to  modern  times,  he 
might  take  for  his  model  one,  called  by  an  English  writer, 
"  ideal  soldier,  pattern  Christian,  selfless  man  and  stainless 
gentleman,"  the  peerless  Lee,  whose  modesty,  truth,  and 
Christian  gifts,  have  made  his  praise  to  be  sounded  in 
"  mouths  of  wisest  censure." 

Thus  we  would  lift  the  military  idea  above  the  plane  of 
war's  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance.  Making  duty,  self-con- 
trol, justice,  courjesy,  and  courage  component  parts  of  military 
discipline,  it  follows  that  its  eftect  upon  humanity  is  to 
strengthen  the  will,  to  refine  the  manners,  to  elevate  the 
morale — to  promote  a  character  at  once  graceful,  robust,  and 
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efficient,  and  to  consummate  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  man- 
hood. 

This,  as  we  interpret  it,  is  what  military  discipline  effects. 
And  this  is  what  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  pro- 
poses, in  part,  for  its  objective  point.  Tliese  are  the  princi- 
ples that  the  Citadel  of  old  sought  to  impress  upon  its  sons, 
and  these  same  true  and  tried  maxims  the  new  Citadel  seeks 
to  make  the  law  of  its  being  and  the  rule  of  its  action.  While 
it  proposes  to  train  its  cadets  to  arms  under  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  God  and  country,  yet  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  its 
main  office  is  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  the  civil  duties  of 
I'fe — to  the  end  that  they  may  do  yeoman's  service 
in  developing  all  the  resources  of  the  State.  Leav- 
ing it  to  an  institution  like  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  to  mould  soldiers  proper,  it  is,  as  we  hold,  the 
special  mission  of  South  Carolina's  Military  School  to  make  use 
of  the  military  element  in  order  to  effect  civil  results — to  rear 
men  more  especially  qualified  for  the  varied  employments  of 
civil  life — qualified  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  public  school 
system — qualified  to  direct  our  industrial  development,  to 
manage  our  farms,  factories,  and  workshops,  to  carry  efficient 
business  habits  into  the  liberal  professions — qualified  for  af- 
fairs of  State — men  equal,  through  the  aid,  if  need  be,  of  sup- 
plementary training,  to  any  of  the  callings  of  life  to  which  their 
aspirations  may  lead. 

Hence,  while  the  military  feature  in  the  South  Carolina 
Military  Academy  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  In- 
stitution, both  theory  and  practice  declare  that  therein  lies  its 
chief  strength  :  a  feature  admirable  in  its  effect  upon  the  phys- 
ique of  the  cadet — admirable  for  the  honest  work  it  secures, 
for  the  scholastic  application  it  promotes,  for  the  high  stand- 
ard it  compels,  and  no  less  admirable  for  the  authority  it 
wields,  and  the  wholesome  restraints  that  it  exercises. 

But  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  is  not  to  be 
viewed  only  as  an  independent  institution  of  learning,  stand- 
ing upon  its  special  merits.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.      There   is    no 
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part  of  the  Academy  more  suggestive  than  the  beneficiary 
feature. 

In  selecting  from  each  county  in  the  State  two  meritorious 
youths,  and  opening  to  them,  without  cost  of  any  kind,  the 
opportunities  of  higher  education.  South  Carolina  has  placed 
herself  in  the  forefront  of  the  States. 

Tliere  is  in  every  community  a  class  of  persons,  however 
aspiring,  who  can  not  avail  themselves,  of  the  advantages 
even  of  the  free  tuition  that  may  be  afforded  in  schools  of  ad- 
vanced education. 

Where  no  provision  is  made  for  this  element,  the  State  fails 
to  provide  for  her  needy,  but  not  less  deserving  children — 
longing  for  the  waters  meet  to  slake  their   intellectual   thirst. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  South  Carolina,  in  her  munifi- 
cence, to  do,  in  the  Citadel  scheme,  more  than  to  give  free 
tuition.  Hers  it  is  to  dispense  her  gifts  right  royally,  while 
making  it  the  privilege  of  her  favored  son,  after  graduation, 
to  make  compensation  at  least  by  two  years  service  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

In  this  country,  happily  for  the  people,  public  education  has 
become  the  settled  policy.  In  a  governmental  fabric  like 
ours,  the  very  foundation  of  which  rests  upon  intelligence 
and  virtue  in  the  masses  ;  in  a  land  where  suffrage  for  all 
is  consistent  only  with  education  for  all,  it  would  be  strange 
were  it  otlierwise. 

While,  however,  no  sound  legislator  denies  that  school 
houses  are  cheaper  than  jails,  and  less  costly  than  the  Pene- 
tentiary ;  while  no  intelligent  man  in  public  life  arrays  him- 
self against  the  common  school  system,  yet  to  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  public  money  for  higher  education,  opposition 
certainly  exists.  Is  this  consistent  ?  Is  it  wise  ?  We  think 
it  is  not. 

What  is  good  for  the  part  is  good  for  the  whole.  What  is 
higher  education  but  a  part  of  primary  education  ? 

Shall  South  Carolina  not  provide  for  primary  education  to 
run  under  certain  conditions  into  higher  education  ?  Shall 
the  means  not  be  provided  whereby  the  lower  educational 
battalions  shall  be  recruited    in   leadership  from  the  higher? 
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Shall  the  rear  rank  of  the  long  line  of  her  primary  scholars 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  reaching  the  front  rank,  even  when 
some  gifted  minds  become  inflamed  with  a  noble  ambition  to 
rise  to  a  higher  plane?  Shall  South  Carolina  create  in  the 
minds  of  her  youth  a  desire  for  higher  knowledge,  and  then 
close  to  them  the  opportunity  of  gratification  ? 

We  hold  that  to  shut  the  doors  of  Public  Schools  of  higher 
education  to  our  ambitious  and  deserving  youth  of  limited 
means,  is  to  break  the  symmetr)'-  of  a  wise  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  master  builder  who  would  lay 
the  foundation  and  stop  at  the  superstructure;  or  of  the 
smith  who  would  forge  the  plough,  and  omit  the  point,  or  of 
the  armorer  who  would  make  the  sword  and  leave  the  edge 
unsharpened  ?  And  thus  he  who  leaves  a  common  school 
system,  uncrowned  with  the  turrets  and  towers  of  high  edu- 
cation, leaves  his  work  pointless — incomplete. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  lower  and  higher  schools  of  edu- 
cation that  the  State  has,  for  wise  ends,  undertaken  to  foster, 
are  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  We  hold  that  they  act 
and  react  upon  each  other,  and  that  you  cannot  assail  any  part 
of  the  goodly  fabric  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the 
entire  structure. 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  these  institutions  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  our  State   are  yet.  in  fact,  one  as  the  sea. 

War  is  waged  upon  the  exponents  in  South  Carolina  of  the 
scheme  of  higher  public  education.  South  Carolina  has  been 
called  upon  to  abdicate  her  high  stand  on  this  question.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  suggestion  to  be  heeded,  that  the  public 
man  who  strikes  a  blow  at  enterprises  of  higher  education  by 
the  State,  actually  wounds  the  very  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion that  it  is  his  special  purpose  to  foster  and  develop. 

That  the  policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment  should  ever 
characterize  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  is  freely  con- 
ceded ;  but  equally  obvious  is  it,  that  "  Education,  "  as  Burke 
says,  "  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations.  " 

Surely  South  Carolina,  if  she  would  re-establish  her  power 
and    retain  her    place    in  the  sisterhood    of  the  States  of  the 
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American  Union,  must  maintain  an  educational  system  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  her  people,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  out  into  effective  play  the  best  mental  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  can  tell  where  genius  may  lie 
dormant.  Just  as  the  diamond  is  found  amid  rude  surround- 
ings, so  great  natural  gifts  of  soul  are  often  discovered  in  the 
iiumhle  cottage — gifts,  which  it  needs  only  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  develop,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come the  source  of  public  good,  and  adorn  the  public  service. 

Such  was  the  good  work  done  in  past,  by  the  Academy 
whose  recent  re-establishment  has  prompted  these  reflections. 
Such  was  the  beneficent  part  that  it  played  in  the  scheme 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  State  sanctioned  and  upheld  from 
1842  to  1865. 

But  it  has  been  said  that,  good  and  great  as  the  mission  of 
the  Citadel  may  have  been,  it  has  been  fulfilled.  Is  this  so  ? 
The  answer  is  contained  in  the  numbers  that  gathered  around 
the  flag  as  soon  as  was  heard  the  first  tap  of  the  academic 
drum.  The  popular  instinct  is  wiserand  truer  than  individual 
judgment.  No!  Not  fulfilled  is  the  mission  of  the  Citadel. 
That  mission  is  but  resumed,  after  the  healed  wounds  of  war 
And  that  mission  will  remain  unfulfilled  until,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, from  mountain  to  sea,  there  shall  be  no  need  for  the  light 
of  intelligence  to  be  turned  in  to  humble  homes;  no  need  for 
the  good  work  that  the  Citadel  has  heretofore  done  ;  no  need 
for  the  patriotic  soldiership  it  has  fashioned  ;  no  need  for  the 
robust  citizenship  it  has  moulded. 

Whatever  the  divergence  of  views  on  the  question,  the  State 
has  closed  the  debate.  The  revived  Institution  of  Arts  and 
Arms  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Starting  into  life  at  the  magic 
touch  ofher  faithful  children,  the  Citadel  re-enters  the  arena  of 
learning  in  South  Carolina.  The  salutation  of  her  elder  sis- 
ter, at  the  Capital,  as  recently  extended  through  one  of  her 
scholarly  alumni,  is  returned,  and  to  all  her  other  compeers  in 
the  State,  the  Academy  extends  a  cordial  greeting  ;  as  she 
heartily  unites  with  them  in  the  common,  fervent  aspiration, 
that  their  joint  labors,  put  forth  in  the  noble   cause  of  letters, 
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may  strengthen  the  bands  of  reh'gion,  lift  our  people  to  a 
higher  civilization  and,  in  general,  promote  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  State. 

Though  shorn  of  her  symmetry  in  form,  with  one  fair  limb 
fire -blasted  and  shrunken,  yet  the  Citadel  still  lives  in  her 
vigor.  Neither  war  nor  flame,  nor  enforced  inactivity  has 
impaired  her  force  or  quenched  her  spirit.  As  she  looks  to- 
day upon  the  well-filled  ranks  of  her  post-bellum  sons  who 
from  all  quarters  of  the  State  have  at  her  call  ralh'ed  around 
her  standard,  her  proud  soul  mounts  into  her  eyes  and  she 
renews  her  youth. 

Her  career  in  the  future  is  what  these  younger  sons  shall 
make.  Let  them  see  to  it,  that  rising  to  the  heights  of  solid 
character,  they  at  all  times  guard  the  honor  of  the  flag. 

And  as  for  those  charged  with  her  present  fortunes,  God 
give  them  strength  speedily  to  reclothe  the  Academy  in  her 
robes  of  state,  and  to  replace  upon  her  chastened  brow  the 
crown  of  her  glory. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  : 

In  obedience  to  your  summons,  which  came  to  me  invested 
with  authoritative  power,  I  have  availed  myself  of  your  anni- 
versary to  set  before  the  State  the  aims  and  ends — so  far  at 
least  as  I  may  be  deemed  at  liberty  to  interpret  them — which 
the  custodians  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  have 
in  view. 

While  every  section  of  the  State  has  received  with  more  or 
less  approval  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Citadel,  no  where  else  has 
that  rehabilitation  been  greeted  with  such  interest  as  in  this 
community.  In  this  case  the  rule  that  a  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country  seems  to  be  reversed 

Surely  it  is  a  good  sign  that  where  an  institution  of  educa- 
tion was  best  known,  it  should  be  most  highly  prized. 

As  the  Executive  of  the  Academy,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
bear  public  testimony  to  the  high  consideration,  municipal  and 
personal,  with  which  Charleston  greets  the  advent  of  the 
Citadel.    .The    Cadet,  even  as  he  has  thus  far  presented  him- 
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self,  "'with  tender  pinions  scarcely  fledged,"  has  been  met  with 
the  rare  courtesy  that  marks  this  "  city  by  the  sea." 

There  was,  indeed,  one  marked  feature  connected  with  the 
re-opening  of  the  sally-port  of  the  Citadel,  well  calculated 
to  excite  attention.  This  was  the  scene  at  the  initial  evening 
parades. 

Again,  near  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  breeze,  that  sweeps 
through  the  well  remembered  rotunda,  could  be  seen  playing 
with  the  tresses  or  fanning  the  cheeks  of  the  city's  rosy  girl- 
hood, and  again  bright  eyes  beaming  from  the  balustrade 
of  the  galleries  poured  down  their  rays  upon  the  quickened 
line  of  grey. 

Encouraged  by  the  manhood  of  this  refined  community^ 
cheered  by  its  tender  and  graceful  womanhood,  surrounded 
by  all  the  ennobling  memories  that  cluster  around  this  classic 
city,  which,  in  the  late  war  received,  without  flinching,  full 
in  her  front,  the  bolts  of  war,  well  may  the  Cadet  be  inspired 
to  the  highest  reaches  of  the  soldier  student.  Well  may  lie 
propose  to  himself  a  lofty  standard  of  soldiership  and  scholar 
ship,  and  seek  to  make  his  Academy  of  itself  "a  true  poem 
that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best,"  epic  in  charac- 
ter, in  tone,  in  substance. 

To  you,  comrades  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
is  the  Academy  under  special  obligations  for  your  unvary- 
ing acts  of  friendly  interest  from  the  time,  when  you  gave 
the  Colors  under  which  the  Cadet  Battalion  now  marches,  to 
this  day  which  .symbolizes  our  "clasped  brotherhood," 

On  behalf  of  the  Academy,  let  me  tender  my  warm  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  consideration. 

May  you  continue  long  to  illustrate  the  lessons  of  that  vir- 
tue and  valor  which  have  made  the  name  of  your  Corps  the 
synonym  for  civic  and  military  renown. 

And  distant  be  the  day  when  you  shall  cease  to  march  with 
manly  tread  under  the  gleaming  folds  of  that  cherished  flag, 
"  which  at  Eutaw  shone  so  brigrht." 
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